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HENRY EDUARD LEGLER 


Henry E. Legler, librarian of the Chicago Public Library, who was for 
over five years secretary of the Wisconsin Library Commission, died on 
September 13, 1917. His death removed a national figure in library affairs 
and one who is held in special love and esteem in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Legler was born in Italy in 1861, his parents coming to this country 
while he was yet a small child. His early education was obtained in the 
schools of La Crosse. For ten years he was in newspaper work, rising to 
the post of city editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Here he laid a broad 
foundation of knowledge of men and affairs. For fifteen years he was sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee School Board. 

In 1904 Mr. Legler became secretary of the Wisconsin Library Commis- 
sion. Here he served with remarkable capacity through a time of rapidly 
developing usefulness of the Commission’s work. To all this work he 
brought new life and larger opportunities, and left a permanent impress 
upon it as a broadly expanded public service. ‘‘He was a man of fine ex- 
ecutive ability, kindly tact and thoughtfulness, winning personality, schol- 
arly tastes,.and high personal character. His breadth of information, his 
large human sympathies, his strong idealism, and a frank, honest, and 
hearty appreciation of the work of his assistants—these are the qualities 
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that made him beloved by his co-workers.’’ Here he firmly established a 
reputation which inevitably brought him to the splendid opportunity in the 
Chicago Public Library. His wonderful success there is a matter of public 
record. 

Words fail to adequately express the brilliantly efficient public service 
of Mr. Legler, or the love and esteem in which he was held by all who knew 
him. But many friends have deeply felt his loss and have tried to tell 
something of the power and inspiration his life has meant, and we are privi- 
leged to add these records here in his memory. 


In the Words of His Friends 


The impression of Henry Legler which emerges the clearest in the mind 
of one who knew him intimately for many years is that he was always a 
gentleman, and always in good taste. By this is not meant that he was a 
‘‘olass of fashion and mould of form,’’ but rather that his dominant traits 
were courteous consideration for those with whom he was thrown in con- 
tact, and an innate modesty that prevented him in ali his relations from be- 
ing obtrusive. This latter means much, especially in the ease of a man who 
was for the better part of his life in newspaper work, where the temptation 
to be conspicuous is constant. He was indefatigable in work; there never 
was anything of the shirk about him, yet his industry and diligence were 
never a rebuke to his less industrious associates. Rather his tendency was 
also to express appreciation of the work of others to the disparagement of 
his own. 

He was elected to the legislature from a Milwaukee district at a time 
when there were fewer young fellows than now interested in polities, and 
fewer still being elected to important offices. His kindliness and tact won 
the respect and affection of his associates in the legislature, as they did in 
the newspaper association, and he was able to accomplish in his one session 
much more than many members who were old hands at the game. 

Henry Legler received as a youth but a common school education, yet he 
was an educated man. More than this, he was a man of broad culture. He 
was as industrious and painstaking in his reading and study as in his bread- 
and-butter occupation, and this form of industry, combined with the sym- 
pathetie touch with life which his newspaper service gave him, made him a 
cultured man in the best sense rather than a mere bookish man. He had 
excellent taste in literature and a very clear understanding of what he 
wanted from an author. With this went a frankness in expressing his dis- 
like for what did not please him. 

One afternoon about thirty years ago he came into the Sentinel offices in 
Milwaukee where he was city editor, with two books under his arm. Going 
to the desk of a friend, he said; 
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‘* Will, you like this Browning stuff, and I have no use for it, and I would 
like to unload these two volumes on you,’’ and handed over two volumes 
of Browning’s dramatic poems. The friend on whom they were unloaded 
still has the two volumes. 

Menry Legler was well under sixty years of age, and was in his prime 
when sickness induced by overwork fastened upon him and earried him off 

W. J. ANDERSON, 
President, Madison Free Library Board. 


All of the many who knew and loved him are today grieving over the 
death of Henry E. Legler. In journalism, where he began a most useful 
life, his work was marked by ability and intelligence, of a high order. His 
ideals were high and he lived up to them. As secretary of the Milwaukee 
school board and of the Wisconsin State Library Commission he served the 
people of Milwaukee and of Wisconsin with rare devotion and efficiency. 
IIis success as public librarian of Chicago, a position that he won by sheer 
merit in a competitive test, was pronounced and almost immediate. For 
years he hag been recognized as one of the great librarians of America. 

Mr. Legler’s personality will always be brightly remembered by everyone 
who came into contact with him. No man could be more courteous and con- 
siderate than he. His was a kindness that came from the depths of the 
heart and expressed itself in lighted eye and smiling face. Intimate asso- 
ciation with him served only to strengthen impressions of his ideals, his 
manly character, his natural fineness. His friends knew him to be a friend 
true and unalterable. Those who were blessed with his friendship will 
treasure the memory of it as one of the best things that life has given to 
them.—Milwaukee Journal. 


All who knew him must learn with regret of the death of Henry E. Leg- 
ler, for he was one of those men who immediately upon acquaintance you 
esteem with a regard which grows with time. I have known Mr. Legler 
since boyhood, for I first met him when I was a student at callege, and he 
was a young reporter on The Milwaukee Sentinel. Our acquaintance was 
renewed when I came to Milwaukee, and we have been friends ever since. 

Mr. Legler’s career was a remarkable one, for he had very few advantages 
in his start in life. He made the most of every opportunity that came to 
him. His life, therefore, illustrates the possibilities before every young 
man in this country, who is possessed of integrity, industry and the self- 
denial which is necessary to win success. He began life as a typesetter, 
and was soon drafted into the work of journalism. From The Milwaukee 
Sentinel he became secretary of the school board. He was one of the most 
prominent members of the Parkman club, which was composed of local stu- 
dents of history, who devoted themselves to special phases of investigation 
in the early history of Wisconsin. From his secretaryship of the school 
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board he became secretary of the Wisconsin Library Commission and or- 
ganized that work so effectively that it became one of the useful educative 
influences in the state. Mr. Legler left a distinctive mark on the Wiscon- 
sin Library Commission in promoting the active work of the commission and 
also in securing the help and cooperation of the legislature in fostering the 
work. 

Mr. Legler’s character as a man commanded the respect of men who did 
not particularly appreciate or value the work of the commission, and on the 
strength of Mr. Legler’s character the work prospered. From the Wiscon- 
sin commission, Mr. Legler was selected by the civil service commission of 
Cook county, Chicago, as librarian of the Chicago Public Library, and has 
left his mark on that institution, particularly in extending the work outside 
of the main library to the remote districts of the city. One of his last acts 
was the securing of an increased appropriation for the library, and the adop- 
tion of a comprehensive plan of extension work for several years to come. 
So whoever succeeds him in his office, the Chicago Public Library will bear 
the impression of his work for years to come. 

Absolute integrity and truthfulness were his characteristics. Where he 
doubted his ability to perform, he never promised, but where he promised 
anything, all who knew him placed absolute reliance upon his work. To 
these traits of character he added a very even and serene temper. Yet he 
had the capacity for the righteous indignation of the just man, but he al- 
ways had his finger on the safety valve and kept himself in hand. One fea- 
ture of Mr. Legler must have been evident to all his friends, and that was 
his faculty for keeping silence in many languages. When he wished to 
speak, he spoke, spoke out; but when he did not wish to speak his silence 
was eloquent. This faculty as much as anything else won him absolute con- 
fidence in his administrative work. 

He was highly esteemed by all his fellows in the American Library Asso- 
ciation and was a prominent figure in the annual gatherings. The head- 
quarters of the publishing board of the association were in the Chicago li- 
brary and his taste and judgment have been influential in directing that 
work for the librarians of America. His nature was a very lovable one and 
he will be missed grievously wherever librarians get together. His death 
at fifty-six years of age was untimely and a distinct loss to his profession. 

To any young man who studies his career, his life ought to be an inspira- 
tion, because it illustrates almost typically the opportunities that are open 
to a young man coming from a foreign land. Industry, intelligence and 
that intangible thing which we sum up as character are the things that win. 
They make opportunity as they made it for him. One young man sits down 
and whines because opportunity does not knock at his door and thrust her 
rewards upon him. Henry Legler was not of this type. He performed 
whatever task came to his hand, and kept his eye open for the next one. 
This in turn was equally well done if it fell to his lot. There is no secret 
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about his successful life. He did the work which was given to him and did 
it with all his might—C. E. McLenrcan, Librarian, Milwaukee Public Li- 


brary. 


The death of Henry E. Legler, head of the Chicago Publie Library, will 
be widely mourned, not only because it removes a man who was performing 
important public functions with admirable efficiency, but because his per- 
sonal characteristics had endeared him to all who had come into contact: 
with him in his busy and useful life. * * * 

_'To every task which he essayed he brought a ripe mind, sincerity of pur-- 
pose and quiet enthusiasm. His industry in whatever he undertook was in-- 
defatigable. He was a good organizer and an indomitable champion of 
popular education. As a librarian he was foremost among representatives 
of the new school, which appraises the value of a collection of books in the 
terms of the service it can be made to render to the people. 

The cause of popular education in America has sustained a heavy loss in 
the death of Mr. Legler at the early age of fifty-six.—Evening Wisconsin. 


War library service. Nationally sary for all of us in these days.’” 








the absorbing topic is the library’s 
field of war service and all it im- 
plies. All libraries are now receiv- 
ing the War Library Bulletin being 
published monthly by the A. L. A. 
- as a medium for communication of 
all those matters librarians should 
know about and act upon. Let every 
one of us read every word of it—and 
then read it again and follow out its 
suggestions. 

As we go to press the week for the 
‘‘ereat drive’’ for the million dollar 
fund is almost here. When you read 
these words the final results will be 
known. We ean have no doubt that 
the full amount needed will be 
raised, and that in this work Wiscon- 
sin will have done even more than 
its full share. 


Publicity work at the state fair. 
‘“Intelligent reading is most neces- 


With that thought in mind, special 
efforts were made to bring home to: 
as many people as possible the ser- 
vice of the Commission in distribut- 
ing traveling libraries and single 
books. 

The State Fair offered the oppor- 
tunity for such publicity. Booths. 
were fitted up and attractively deco- 
rated with bunting and the national 
colors. Brief, direct posters were 
prepared, each appropriate to the 
special character of.the exhibit to 
which it called attention. Other 
posters and maps emphasized the 
wide-spread service throughout the 
state already rendered by means of 
traveling libraries and the parcel 
post distribution. Explanatory cir- 
culars and very brief lists of selected 
titles on individual topics were avail- 
able for all who wished. Always and 
everywhere the one fact was made to 
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stand out—that the Commission 
wanted to send a book to anyone 
who needed it, or to send a box of 
books to any community not yet sup- 
plied. 

Selected groups of books were 
shelved in boxes with glass fronts 
so that all titles might be read. Such 
boxes were placed in the Poultry 
Building, the Dairy Building, the 
Food and Markets Exhibit, and the 
building for County Exhibits. In 
the latter booth were also arranged 
several collections of books of inter- 
est chiefly in the farming districts 
and books for recreation in ‘‘those 
long winter evenings.’’ On _ the 
walls of the booth in the Markets Ex- 
hibit were displayed the most recent 
pamphlets on food preservation and 
distribution, and on war-time cook- 
ery. More general collections of 
books were displayed in the Educa- 
tion Building, and books for both 
adults and children were freely 
available for reading in the Women’s 
Rest Rooms. 

Everywhere the exhibits attracted 
much interest and attention and 
‘brought many questions, and a great 
many names were registered. One 
~wanted a book on bee-keeping; an- 
other on care of the automobile en- 
gine; another on the comparative 
values of different kinds of poultry ; 
another on aviation; another on re- 
cent European history ; another some 
‘“good stories’’; another on the care 
of sheep; and so on in almost infinite 
variety. 

This great number of new requests 
will be handled as rapidly as possi- 
ble through the Traveling Library 
Department, and so this fundamental 
work of the Commission in bringing 
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the right books to those who want 
them will reach out into many new 
homes all over the state. Some simi- 
lar work will also be done at the 
Northern Fair at Chippewa Falls, 
which is being held as we go to press. 
Our thanks are due to the Fair offi- 
cials and to the superintendents of 
buildings for their courtesy in pro- 
viding space for exhibit purposes. 


Book Lists 


Short, selected lists of available 
titles on a number of pertinent sub- 
jects were prepared for this Fair 
work. They are very brief, some- 
times with only four or five entries. 
Any Wisconsin library may obtain 
copies upon application to the Trav- 
eling Library Department of the 
Commission, 604 University Avenue, 


Madison. Specify the subjects you 
want. 

Automobile 

Dairy 


Farm crops 
Food cooperation and marketing 
Horticulture 
Marketing farm products: 
General 
Cooperative marketing 
Direct marketing 
Dairy products 
Eggs and poultry 
Grain 
Live stock 
Public markets 
Poultry 
Sheep and swine 
Small machinery 
Woman’s work 


The list on War-Time Cookery has 
already been sent to all public li- 
braries in Wisconsin. 
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Wisconsin Library Association. 
‘‘Business as usual’’ but not the 
usual business—not usual in kind, in 
amount, in method. We are all con- 
fronted with new problems, with in- 
sistent demands, on top of the regu- 
lar routine of keeping the regular 
work going in the most efficient 
way. Now if ever we especially 
need the benefit of counsel with our 
fellows; conference will show how 
the new things can best be done and 
which must be done first. Hence we 
especially urge upon every library 
worker in Wisconsin, trustees and 
staff members both, to make every 
effort to attend the W. L. A. meeting 
at Green Bay. There will be much 
work, but time for pleasant reerea- 
tion also, and we may all return with 
new inspiration and new knowledge 
for the tasks of the year to come. 
We print elsewhere in this issue a 
statement from Miss McCarthy with 
a tentative program for the meeting. 
Read it and then be sure to go! 

W. L.A. 
Meets at Green Bay! 


Traveling libraries in camp. 
Books from our traveling library de- 
partment have been doing a most 
valuable work for the soldiers who 
gathered at Camp Douglas and 
Camp Robinson. Over two thousand 
volumes were made _ available 
through the regimental chaplains 
and the Y. M. C. A. We were told 
of men assigned to lonely details 
guarding tunnels and bridges, who 
took from camp books which cheered 
their hours off duty. Or again men 
of foreign birth who could not eas- 
ily read English were supplied with 
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books in their native tongue. Most 
of the books were out in use practi- 
eally all the time, frequently not 
over ten per cent. being on the 
‘*shelves.’? Numerous illustrations 
of the same kind made very clear 
and definite the great service ren- 
dered by good books to the men in 
the camps. 


Staff members in national service. 
Three members of the Commission 
staff have been called into the di- 
rect service of the country in the 
war emergency, and are now on 
leave of absence. 

Seeretary M. S. Dudgeon has been 
appointed director of camp libraries. 
While his headquarters are at Wash- 
ington, the work will take him to 
the thirty-two cantonments dotted 
across the continent. 

Dr. Charles McCarthy, chief of 
the legislative reference department, 
has been in Washington sinee June 
as one of Herbert Hoover’s first as- 
sistants in the food control work. 

Miss Mary Moran of the legisla- 
tive reference library staff is also in 
the United States food administra- 
tion, doing research work in the in- 
formation department. 


Library school faculty. The two 
vacancies on the faculty of the Li- 
brary School, caused by Miss 
Humble’s resignation and Miss Car- 
penter’s acceptance of a permanent 
position in the Library of Hawaii, 
have been filled by the appointment 
of Miss Jessie Welles and Miss Julia 
Wright Merrill, both women promi- 
nent in the library profession. The 
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Commission feels that it is to be con- 
gratulated upon acquiring the ser- 
vices of two workers of such capabil- 
ity, training, and experience, and al- 
so congratulates the librarians of the 
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state upon the opportunity to meet 
and know them and to profit by their 
advice in the field service. We all 
welcome them most cordially to the 
eirele of Wisconsin library workers. 





YOUR FUTURE CALLING AND WHAT IT MEANS* 


By Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, Supreme Court of Wisconsin 


The difference between a library and 
a warehouse in which books are stored 
is the librarian. Librarianship as a pro- 
fession is comparatively new. The duties 
of the librarian have been performed in 
some form or other by someone since 
man first invented writing. Modern 
methods of printing and manufacture 
have made possible a tremendous in- 
crease in the number of books put out, 
and, as has been well said, “To the mak- 
ing of books there is no end.” In mod- 
ern times it is difficult for one to keep 
fully abreast with current thought in 
his own particular line or profession; 
and no one, however great a genius he 
may have for reading, and digesting 
books, can hope to do more than read 
a few of the more important contribu- 
tions to the thought of the world in lines 
other than those in which he is person- 
ally and professionally interested. The 
task of classifying and arranging this 
great mass of material falls to the li- 
brarian. If the work is well done the 
result is a library; if poorly done, the 
result is a storehouse of books, but not 
a library. 

To that very large number of persons 
whose daily work does not require them 
to pursue any particular line of reading, 
this world of books must be an unknown 
and uncharted wilderness. If it is not, 
it is due entirely to those who have 
given up their lives to the cataloging 
and classification and arrangement of 


books and service to readers,—in other 
words, to the librarians. The import- 
ance of this work, when one considers 
that nine-tenths of the people depend 
upon catalogs and indices for direction 
as to their reading, cannot be over-esti- 
mated. Important as it is, however, its 
importance is not very generally appre- 
ciated. I have no qualifications either 
by training or experience to speak to you 
in regard to the technical side of your 
work, and what I say here must neces- 
sarily be in the nature of general ob- 
servations made by one who has not been 
admitted to the inner circle. We are all 
familiar with the stories of many men 
who, like Lincoln, borrowed books from 
some distant neighbor and laid the 
foundation of their education by study- 
ing these books by the light of a pine- 
knot and later became prominent in the 
life of the nation. The biographers of 
these great men seek to leave the im- 
pression upon our minds that the read- 
ing of these books was one of the deter- 
mining factors in the future success of 
their subject. Such may well be the 
fact. It has often occurred to me, how- 
ever, that there were other and equally 
important factors in the process. 

With all of the time-saving inventions 
that are now known to man, one wonders 
what has become of the time. We have 
the telephone, the telegraph, the auto- 
mobile, railway train, flying machine, 
and a thousand and one devices for the 


* An address delivered before the graduating class of the Library School of the 


University of Wisconsin, June 14, 1917. 
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saving of time, and yet we have less 
time than our forefathers had. As one 
reads stories of the period of the revolu- 
tion and the years succeeding, practi- 
cally down to the period of the civil 
war, a very strong impression is left 
upon the mina that the actors had plenty 
of time. Families exchanged visits run- 
ning into weeks; the whole county at- 
tended the sessions of the trial court 
in the county town; the men hunted fox, 
attended horse races, and no one seemed 
pressed for time. Ordinarily men as 
well as women had time to go to church 
and to attend to their religious duties, 
and still life was not run upon a 
schedule. A truly modern person has so 
little time that if he does not lay out his 
life according to a schedule and then 
live up to it, he will fritter away his 
entire time doing nothing. If a traveler 
is lost in the wilderness he soon be- 
comes confused and shortly finds him- 
self traveling in a circle, continually 
coming back to the place from which he 
started. It often seems as if we live our 
lives in much the same way. Certain 
it is that much time and precious effort 
is spent in Gescribing intellectual circles. 

The thing that the fireplace reader did 
that the modern reader as a rule does 
not do, was to digest and assimilate 
thoroughly that which he read. While 
what he read was important, the fact 
that he thoroughly mastered what he 
read was equally or perhaps more im- 
portant. What we need in this modern 
world as much as anything else is an 
opportunity to think, while modern life 
seems to be designed to prevent the in- 
dividual from thinking in any excepting 
a most cursory and superficial manner. 

A century ago the traveler on horse- 
back or by stage saw the country 
through which he passed. He had an op- 
portunity to see the countryside, ‘to ad- 
mire its beautiful coloring and to take 
in inspiration as he went. The modern 
traveler sees nothing but cities and a 
row of telegraph poles, if he travel by 


train; if he travel upon the ordinary . 


highways he sees nothing but signboards 
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and bumps in the road. The modern 
reader reads very much as the modern 
traveler travels, and there seems to be 
little hope of improvement. Amid the 
manifold activities of our social life, to 
which are added the distractions of the 
picture show and an unceasing variety 
of entertainment of all kinds and de- 
scriptions, why should we expect modern 
youth to come to years of maturity with 
any poise physical or mental. The great 
demand of our time is for entertain- 
ment,—good entertainment if it can be 
had, but entertainment of some kind at 
any cost. There comes to this dizzy 
whirling world of activities periods of 
reaction, and the tired and nerve worn 
performers seek a sanctuary where they 
may refresh and restore themselves. 
Thre are but two places where they may 
find it, the church and the library. 

While it is true that libraries are 
more largely used by students and by 
those who use them as a part of their 
daily work, an increasing number find 
in the library a source of spiritual re- 
freshment. The church and the library 
are practically the only institutions 
which have withstood the invasion of 
modern innovations. While both have 
yielded somewhat to modern tendencies 
and have attempted in a measure to 
satisfy the demand for mere entertain- 
ment, they have on the whole preserved 
their integrity. The work of the stu- 
dent is laid out for him, and he has less 
pressing need for a librarian than has 
the general reader. -In directing the 
efforts of those who have no definite 
work laid out for them the librarian 
performs the greatest and highest serv- 
ice. While classification, indexing and 
arrangement of library material is highly 
important, a librarian falls far short of 
aitaining the highest degree of useful- 
ness if his work stop at this point. 

If the librarian is able to make the 
comparative stranger or casual visitor 
at home in his world by giving him the 
right introduction to it, he has rendered 
a very great service. It is this part of 
the librarian’s work that requires the 
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greatest tact and skill; and it may be 
well said that the librarian, like the 
poet, is born, not made. The following 
are a few of the necessary qualifications 
of the librarian as set forth in the litera- 
ture upon the subject: Love of books, 
executive ability, personal initiative, de- 
sire for service, power of self-discipline, 
mature judgment, sound health, tactful- 
ness, politeness, sympathetic helpfulness. 
This enumeration of the necessary quali- 
fications of a librarian suggests the 
thought that the reason the profession of 
librarianship is new is that only re- 
cently has the world produced indi- 
viduals possessing all of these charac- 
teristics, and then only in very small 
quantities. But, jesting aside, the suc- 
cessful librarian must be a person of un- 
usual qualities of mind. I once knew a 
housekeeper who was so neat and exact- 
ing in her housekeeping that she com- 
pelled her husband to come in at the 
back door, removing his shoes in the 
woodshed on the way in. While she 
might, in a certain sense, have been a 
good housekeeper, she certainly was not 
in any sense a home-maker, and not only 
her husband but everyone who came into 
her home felt very much as if he were 
under a glass cover in a museum. Some 
‘librarians have the trait of orderliness 
so highly developed that any disorder or 
disarrangement becomes instantly a 
source of annoyance. While orderliness 
is to be greatly desired, a certain amount 
of it being absolutely necessary, it 
should not be the prime purpose and ob- 
ject of life either in the home or in the 
library. The library should have a 
comfortable, homelike atmosphere, and 
not the deathlike calm of a morgue 
where people speak in whispers and 
walk on tiptoes. 

It is customary in addressing students 
who are about to enter upon the practice 
of their profession to admonish them to 
keep before them high professional 
ideals. The young lawyer is advised 
that he is not only the servant of his 
client but of the State as well; that he 
is not only an advocate but a minister 
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of justice; that he owes to society at 
large a duty which is of prime import- 
ance, and that he must so conduct him- 
self in the practice of his profession as 
to be a credit to society as well as to 
his profession. So the young physician, 
the young clergyman, and the members 
of various other professions are urged 
to consider the broader aspects of their 
calling and to concern themselves with 
the social side of their work as well as 
with the professional side. Such an ad- 
monition to librarians who are-about to 
enter upon the practice of their profes- 
sion hardly seems necessary. The basic 
idea of librarianship is service to the 
public. That persons with the neces- 
sary talent to become successful libra- 
rians might become equally successful 
or even more successful in other lines 
of endeavor whose rewards, measured 
by ordinary standards at least, are much 
greater, requires no proof. You who 
have adopted librarianship as a profes- 
sion have already dedicated your lives 
to a noble work. It must be assumed 
that you have carefully examined the 
whole matter and have concluded that 
librarianship offers for you at least an 
opportunity for you to render the high- 
est service of which you are capable. 
You have already set before you a high 
ideal and in the work which you have 
devoted to your preparation you have 
taken the first steps necessary to its at- 
tainment. The fact that you have spent 
a considerable part of the more pro- 
ductive years of your lives in prepara- 
tion for your work of itself proves that 
you appreciate its seriousness and its 
importance. It proves that to your 
minds your life work is not to be a mere 
trade by means of which you are to 
earn your daily living. There is some- 
thing refreshing in the enthusiasm 
which you show for your work. While 
our time has been admittedly material- 
istic in its tendencies and while we have 
given much less thought and attention to 
the development of the spiritual side of 
our lives than we should have given, it 
may truthfully be said that we as a peo- 
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ple are coming to realize more fully that 
life’s highest values are to be found in 
the spiritual rather than in the material 
world. The work to which you have 
dedicated your lives offers an unsurpass- 
ing field for unselfish service. While 
you will find in your daily lives many 
troublesome, vexatious problems to be 
solved, and while you will from time to 
time no doubt be discouraged and dis- 
heartened and feel that your work is 
more or less of a failure, as everyone 
does who really has his life work at 
heart, you will always have with you the 
consciousness of having a noble purpose. 
You will find in the daily opportunities 
for service a sure cure for most if not 
all of these more or less imaginary ills. 
If you make of the library into which 
you go a place of inspiration to those 
whom you serve, you may well feel that 
you are doing a great work. 

Some librarians hand out books as if 
they were selling nails or some other 
commodity which could be definitely 
weighed and its qualities fully ascer- 
tained. You will have occasion very 
often to guide the efforts of young peo- 
ple, or even of people of more mature 
years. For this guidance you will need 
great tact and a deep knowledge of 
human nature and insight into human 
life, as well as a complete and intimate 
knowledge of books. Your preparation 
cannot be too thorough or extended. 

The human factor is the largest one 
in the problem which you must solve. 
As it is the largest factor in life, it is 
the largest factor in every relation in 
life. This is no more certainly true of 
any profession than of yours. Your pro- 
fession, as has been said, is compara- 
tively new; therefore the general pub- 
lic has a very imperfect knowledge of 
the service which you are qualified to 
render and which you are desirous of 
rendering. A part of your work there- 
fore must be to acquaint the public with 
this fact and to advise them what they 
may expect from you. The patient who 
seeks the advice of a physician, the client 
who consults a lawyer, the parishioner 
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who calls upon his pastor, has as a rule 
a fairly definite idea of what he wants. 
A great many more people would visit 
libraries if they knew and understood 
more about the use of a library, and 
especially if they knew more about the 
contents of the particular library upon 
which they call. In dealing with this 
class of people you will find your great- 
est opportunity for service. You will be 
the contact point between the mind of 
the reading public and the accumulated 
wisdom of the world as represented up- 
on the shelves of your library. Upon 
your knowledge of human nature, upon 
your ability to deal with the human ele- 
ment will depend the success or failure 
of your institution. We are all inclined 
to be more or less superficial in passing 
judgment upon people; we depend too 
much upon outward appearances, upon 
so-called social rank and conventional 
standards generally. A clodhopper may 
come to the door of your library in a 
limousine, and a scholar in a pair of 
plow shoes. 

In closing this rather rambling address 
I cannot do better than to quote the 
words of Mr. Foss: 

“A librarian, through personal inter- 
course, can become a powerfully educa- 
tive influence in his community, and 
start intellectual inpulses that will not 
subside during his lifetime, but go on 
widening and blessing indefinitely. Let 
him become the father confessor of 
minds in his town or city; the priest of 
the intellect to whom all men shall bring 
all their mental problems, all their dubi- 
ous enigmas of the brain. He will not be 
able to solve all their puzzles or untie 
all their knots; but perhaps he will be 
able to hold the candle for a little while 
while they struggle with the knots 
themselves. Let him always hold the 
candle and talk pleasantly while he is 
holding it. 

“IT wish it might be inferred that no 
librarian can be too great for his posi- 
tion. It is not easy for him to have too 
much knowledge, too much tact, too 
much consecration to his work, too 
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exalted an estimate of his possibilities. Let him originate, let him innovate, let 
He should not have a mind with a flange him blaze his path with the pioneers— 
on it, so that it forever runs on the same let him think.” 

rail along the dusty roadbeds of routine. 





W. L. A. MEETS IN GREEN BAY, OCTOBER 10-12, 1917 


“For it is my experience that the li- Address__Dr. A. E. Bostwick, 
brarian of the small library usually has Librarian St. Louis public li- 
something pretty good up her sieeve’’. brary 
This was said by a prominent Chautau- Social Hour 
qua lecturer at the meeting of librar- 
ians and ad men last spring. Thursday, October 11th 

There are many of these librarians 9:30 Registration 


of small libraries in Wisconsin. We Reports 

hope to see them all at the Green Bay Appointment of committees 

meeting. We have so much faith in 49-99 ‘The problem of the rural 

them and we want to know what they reader__Miss Jessie Wedin, 

have “up their sleeves”. This meeting Chief traveling library 4e- 

will be a time when all librarians have partment, Wisconsin library 

an opportunity to voice their opinions. commission 

So everybody come prepared to “speak 49:39 County libraries__Mr. Henry N. 

up in meeting”. Sanborn, Secretary Indiana 
There will be two main topics, war library commission 

service being one, of course, and county Discussion, led by Miss Julia 

libraries. It is high time Wisconsin fo!- Merrill, Instructor Wisconsin 

lowed the example of Michigan, Indiana library school 

and other states in this excellent form 11:30 Privileges and responsibilities 


of service. of trusteeship__Mrs. Eliza- 
Because of the war, some of the beth C. Earl, President Indi- 
speakers whom we wanted were obliged ana library commission 
to cancel their dates with us. But those 2:00 The principles of advertising_-— 
that we have secured are sure to please Mr. Perry C. Nichols, Uni- 
you. You will note that some of these versity of Wisconsin 
are from other states. This will give 2:30 Historic landmarks__Mr. Ar- 
us an opportunity to learn what our thur C. Neville, Green Bay 
neighbors are doing. And let me whis- 3:99 Auto ride to these land marks 
per a secret—there is a possibility Miss and to Green Bay branches 
Cornelia Marvin, one of those who 4:30 Informal tea at home of Miss 
helped put Wisconsin on the library Deborah Martin, given by 
map, will be with us. Her pet hobby executive committee of Mu- 
is county libraries. seum board 


8:00 Address.___._-Mr. Adam Strohm, 


Tentative Program 
Librarian Detroit public li- 


Wednesday, October 10th 


brary 
P. M. i 
8:00 Address of welcome__Judge S. Friday, October 12th 
D. Hastings, Green Bay 9:30 Business session. 
Response._Hon. Emil Baensch, 10:00 War service__Mr. Matthew S. 
President Wisconsin library Dudgeon, Secretary Wiscon- 


commission sin library commission. 
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11:00 ‘‘My Problem’’, conducted by 
Miss Mary A. Smith, Librar- 
ian Madison public library. 
12:00 Adjournment 


Green Bay is on the Northwestern, 
St. Paul, and Green Bay and Western 
railroads. The official program will 
contain the arrival and departure of 
trains, also list of hotels and restau- 
rants. Watch for this program. Be- 
cause the addressograph must be used, 
programs will be addressed to the li- 
brary, not the librarian. 

Tuesday afternoon there will be time 
to visit the far famed Green Bay li- 
brary. “We all know how much Miss 
Martin has to give us. 
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The program was purposély arranged 
so as to give opportunities between 
meetings for visits and talks with each 
other. We know how valuable these 
are. 

The success of the 26th annual meet- 
ing of the Wisconsin library association 
depends upon you. It is your meeting, 
so come, ready to “do your bit” in all 
the discussions. 

One word more. Miss Wieder has 
worked hard for two years, collecting 
dues. If you haven’t paid your dues, 
be sure to send them to her at Fond du 
Lae so she won’t have to be bothered 
at Green Bay. 

Ada J. McCarthy, 
Secretary W. L. A. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 
Edited by Helen Turvill 


Any one reading the files of newspapers printed in Wisconsin during the past 
two months could not fail to be impressed with the efforts put forth by librarians 
to collect books for the new camp libraries and aid in the campaign for funds. But 
it is obviously impossible to mention individually in this column the libraries taking 
part in this activity, although it has unquestionably absorbed the larger share of 
their attention. 

Notes for this column should reach the editor, Helen Turvill, 206 N. Carroll St., 


Madison, Wis., by the 15th of the month. 


Antigo. Unusually successful county 
extension is evidenced by the last an- 
nual report of the librarian. The num- 
ber of resident borrowers from Lang- 
lade county outside of Antigo is 681. 
As a result of letters sent out last fall 
to the teachers in rural schools, splen- 
did coédperation has been secured, 80 cf 
the 102 rural teachers availing them- 
selves of the special library privileges 
extended to them. Twenty traveling 
libraries, containing a total of 868 
books, have been circulating through- 
out the county during the year and 366 
books were mailed in response to re- 
quests received from county residents. 
Work with teachers and schools has 
been emphasized and shows marked 
gains. 

A word of appreciation always brings 


pleasure. Under the caption Library 
Visitors, the report comments, ‘The li- 
brary has been fortunate in having two 
visitors from the Wisconsin Library 
Commission. Their suggestions and 
criticism were most helpful, as is the 
careful attention given at all times to 
any library problem referred to the 
Commission and the Library School.”’ 


Beaver Dam. A steel flag staff fifty 
feet in height has been installed on the 
library lawn. 


Berlin. A framed picture of Com- 
pany G has been presented to the li- 
brary by Frank Hawkes. 


Bloomer. A band concert with an 
ice cream social was given for the bene- 
fit of the library in August. 
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De Pere. At the annual meeting of 
the library board the salaries of the 
librarian and assistant were raised re- 
spectively $10 and $5 per month. In 
her annual report special emphasis is 
placed by the librarian upon the in- 
creasing work with schools. The num- 
ber of teachers’ cards issued was larger 
than any other year; three talks were 
given to the high school on the use of 
the library and a set of test questions 
required from each pupil. 


Durand. The basement of the library 
building has been turned over to the 
use of the Red Cross, which meets 
weekly in the rooms. 


East Troy. The library which has 
been started by the woman’s club, 
opened July 6. Refreshments were 
served for a small sum. 


Eau Claire. Copies of President Wil- 
son’s message of April 2 have been dis- 
tributed free at the library. 


Evansville. Files of the local papers 
issued during the years 1881 to 1890 
have been presented to the library by 
Mrs. C. A. Libby. 


Fond du Lac. The annual report of 
the library shows a gain of nearly 15,- 
000 in circulation. School visiting has 
been undertaken in a systematic way 
during the year. Four talks were given 
to the freshman English classes and 
about 250 children were assigned prac- 
tice work at the library. Similar talks 
were given at Grafton Hall. 

F. M. Moore has been elected presi- 
dent of the library board, succeeding 
Maurice Fitzsimmons. 


Fort Atkinson. Vertical files have 
been purchased from the fund given by 
Mrs. ©. H. Worcester. The librarian 
has requested any who might have tried 
and valuable recipes for preserving 
fruits and vegetables to bring them to 
the library in order that copies could 
be made and circulated. 
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Friendship. An ice cream social was 
given in August and $13.25 netted for 
the library. 


Kenosha. The library assisted the 
Kenosha Evening News in collecting 
sheet music for Camp Douglas. In the 
campaign for collecting books in addi- 
tion to the other methods, it was 
planned to send notices to the schools, 
asking each child to give at least one 
book. 


Kilbourn. A clock has béen pre- 
sented to the library by Miss Kate Jen- 
kins. 


Ladysmith. <A typewriter has been 
purchased for the library and a table 
and chairs ordered for the children’s 
department. During the past year the 
circulation of books increased by nearly 
6000 volumes. 205 books, purchased 
with the school district money, were re- 
ceived during the summer and have 
been catalogued. These books are de- 
posited in the public library. 


Madison. Prof. and Mrs. M. S&S. 
Slaughter have presented a fountain to 
the library in memory of their chil- 
dren. It is a bronze figure of Edward 
Berge’s ‘Wildflower’, and has been 
placed in a basin on the Dayton street 
side of the library building. 

Faith Allen, a graduate of the Car- 
negie Library School, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed children’s librarian, tak- 
ing the place of Marjorie Beale, who re- 
signed in July. 

Verna Dewey, who completed her ap- 
prenticeship and acted as substitute in 
the library, died at the General hospi- 
tal in August. 


Manitowoc. The library building 
was entered by thieves during August. 
Shortly after, the libraries at Sheboy- 
gan and Plymouth were also entered. 
In each instance small sums of money 
were taken. 


Marshfield. Two rooms have been 
finished off in the basement of the li- 
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brary building to provide’ greatly 
needed space. One will be used as a 
reference department and the other as 
a stock room. The men’s reading room, 
also in the basement, has been im- 
proved. The library was closed for 
three days during fair week, while the 
floors were oiled. This arrangement 
permitted the staff to take charge of 
the library exhibit at the fair grounds. 
Free drinking cups with an advertise- 
ment of the library printed on thei 
were given out at this booth. 

Interesting facts and figures appear 
in the librarian’s annual report as pub- 
lished in the newspaper. Country bor- 
rowers now number 260; circulation in- 
creased six thousand volumes; the cost 
of circulation per book was .072; and 
non-fiction circulation was 45%. A 
chart has been prepared and printed 
showing the growth in _ circulation 
month by month during the past three 
years. The hospital station begun in 
the fall of 1915 has shown a remark- 
able growth, with a total circulation of 
657. It has been visited weekly by the 
assistant, Miss Dorpat. 


Mukwonago. <A library association 
was organized in July and the plans for 
opening a library in the fall have been 
earried out. 


Neenah. <A flag pole has been pur- 
chased for the library lawn. The in- 
terior of the library was redecorated 
during the summer. 


New London. An unusually fine col- 
lection of birds has been donated to the 
library by Mr. Carr, editor of the New 
London Republican. 


Oconomowoc. The Red Cross society 
has been sewing every day except Sat- 
urday in the reading room of the li- 
brary. This has increased the interest 
in the library and many new borrow- 
ers have been registered. On Saturday 
July 14 the Art Club gave a flower 
show in the library for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. 

Anna R. Jones is now librarian, since 
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the resignation of Mrs. Lillian Hum- 
phry Stone. 


Park Falls. At a special election in 
August, it was decided to bond the city 
for $30,000 to erect a city hall, which 
will include a room-for the library. The 
library has been housed for a number 
of years in the council room, but hours 
of opening were often irregular owing 
to elections and other city business 
which must be transacted in this room. 
The new quarters will be planned for 
library purposes and will occupy 4 
space 24x45 feet. 


Platteville. An interesting annual 
report has been printed by the librarian 
in the newspapers, mentioning the new 
lines of work undertaken. The stereo- 
scopic views added in December have 
been very popular and 2320 pictures 
were loaned. Free illustrated talks to 
children were commenced during the 
winter and 1500 have been entertained 
with lantern pictures. Since May the 
lecture room of the library has been 
used as the Red Cross headquarters. 
The first interest on J. H. Evans’ $1000 
book fund was spent and has added 
fifty books to the collection. Over 300 
books have been donated. The librar- 
ian says, “A number of citizens have 
formed the habit of bringing to the li- 
brary a good story book that they have 
enjoyed and wish to pass on to others. 
This is a fine thing to do and is much 
appreciated.”’ 

A flag staff has been presented to the 
library by the George Fox & Sons 
Hardware Co. 


Racine. Mary J. Calkins, librarian 
for the past twenty years, presented 
her resignation at the annual meeting 
in July. Her annual report, submitted 
at the same time, shows the growth and 
popularity of the library. A gain of 
30,000 in circulation is reported. 


Racine, South Side Branch. The 
branch librarian reports that 6609 more 
books were circulated this year than 
in the preceeding. The talks given in 
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the school proved very effective. Much 
publicity work has been done by put- 
ting attractive posters regarding the 
opportunities the branch had to offer in 
both the library and store windows. 
The library now opens at ten in the 
morning instead of two in the after- 
noon. An attractive room has been fit- 
ted up in the basement for the chil- 
dren. This not only relieves conges- 
tion upstairs, but keeps the books for 
adults all on one floor. 

A current events table is kept up and 
attracts much attention. The draft 
board for the second division of the 
city met at the library until their work 
required more privacy. Men who had 
never been in the library before had to 
come at this time to get their serial 
numbers. An exhibit of books on mil- 
itarism had been placed in a conspicu- 
ous place with a poster calling atten- 
tion to it. While the men waited to be 
given their numbers, many sat at the 
table and read intently. Weekly reg- 
istration statistics showed that many of 
these men had decided to become bor- 
rowers. 


Reedsburg. Four sets of stereoscopic 
views have been purchased by the I!- 
brary. 


Shullsburg. The library tag day 
held on July 4 netted $85.61 for the 
purchase of books and periodicals. 


Stevens Point. A bequest of $5,000 
has been made to the library in the 
will of the late Andrew R. Week. The 
will provides that this sum be invested 
as an endowment fund, the income 
from the said fund to be used for the 
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purchase of books. Further provision 
is made for the installation of two 
bronze lamps at the library entrance, 
the executors being instructed to pay 
the cost thereof out of his estate. 

Superior. The library staged an ef- 
fective exhibit of its work at the Doug- 
lass county fair held in September. 
Each member of the staff tcok her turn 
in having charge of the booth. The li- 
brary has been redecorated. 

Watertown. <A “Vacation Reading 
Cirele’’ was formed June 16 for the 
children of the first seven grades, the 
object being to give the children an in- 
centive for keeping up their reading 
through the summer. Hach of the 104 
members was expected to read one book 
a week and to write an outline of its 
contents. 

To celebrate the tenth anniversary of 
the new library building, June 25-20 
was observed as “Library Week’’, with 
several special features. Wednesday 
was children’s day with story hours at 
10 and at 3. Flag raising exercises 
were held on Friday, in which Maud R. 
Macpherson, librarian at the time the 
building was erected, took part. 

West Allis. Slides, showing exterior 
and interior views of the library have 
been displayed at three theatres and 
were received with applause on several 
occasions. They have also been shown 
in the school. Signs directing people to 
the library wili be erected on the cor- 
ners of adjacent streets. An exhibit of 
the work accomplished by the library 
in the past three years was shown at 
the state fair. 

William E. Jillson resigned as librar- 
ian in September. 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Helen R. Cochran 


“Do your bit” by passing on that good idea. We are eager to hear new ways of 
doing old things and new plans tried out in your own library. Write and tell us 


about your fall and winter activities. 


All items should be sent to the editor, 


Helen R. Cochran, Library School, Madison, Wis. by the 15th of the month. 


An Apprentice Course for Small 
Libraries 

The Apprentice Course articles that 
were published in the Wisconsin Library 
Bulletin, October, 1914-July, 1915, have 
been thoroughly revised by the faculty 
of the Library School, and published in 
book form by the American Library As- 
sociation. The work bears the title An 
Apprentice Course for Small Libraries. 
It is hoped that librarians may find this 
book valuable, not only in their work 
with apprentices, but also in their own 
work, as it attempts to give a condensed 
account of all phases of library work in 
a concise straight-to-the-point manner. 
It should be placed in the hands of every 
apprentice. 


Make a Scrap-book for “Sammy”’ 


“Kipling set the vogue in England; and 
the Chicago Public Library is leading off 
here in a novel provision for the soldiers’ 
reading. We find out in the Chicago 
Daily News how it’s done: 


“That favorite joke of yours—that one that 
you split your’ sides over, remember? 
—that favorite comic cartoon, that scream of 
a story, that jest that you take home and try 
out on your wife, and that word of apprecia- 
tion from you. 

“All these are going to go over and help 
out the boys in France, by making life cheery 
and pleasant for them, whiling away the 
homesick hours in camp or the possibly 
dreary days in a hospital. It’s to’be done 
by the scrap-book method, started in England 
by Rudyard Kipling. The idea spread like 
wildfire over Great Britain until scores of 
thousands of those left behind were filling the 
pages of scrap-books with pleasantries and 
sending them as tokens of affection to the 
boys at the froht. * * * 

“The aim is to get something that is differ- 
ent from books—something light that a man 


in a hospital can hold up and look at with- 
out extended mental effort. These books, 
filled with jokes and take-offs, comics, and 
a bit of sentiment—not referring to home or 
Christmas or anything like that, or anything 
‘blue’—together with a personal greeting 
from the scrap-book maker, will do wonders 
for, the men to while away the hours and to 
make life more pleasant for them. Foreign 
magazines won't do. The men must have 
American jokes.’—Literary Digest, August 
25, 1917. 


“Company G” Scrap Book 


A war service idea that seems worthy 
of being passed on is a “Company G” 
Scrap Book started by Mrs. Luther, for- 
merly librarian at Antigo. The com- 
pany was organized in April so we have 
the complete history of it. Each day the 
local papers are clipped and pictures 
taken by individuals and the Kodak 
House (local photographers) are added. 
to it. Now that the boys have gone to 
Camp Douglas, it is hoped that letters 
from them of general interest will be 
donated. Some of the entries seem a bit 
trivial now, but probably will not to the 
grandchildren of the survivors. 

ROSETTE REESE, W. L. S. 715. 


The Librarian’s Bit 


“Granville Barker, while here, empha- 
sized what other Englishmen have called 
our attention to: the mistake made in 
England at the beginning of the war. 
Every patriotic Englishman felt he must 
change bis work and do something im- 
mediately related to the activities of war; 
but he soon found that he could have 
served England better by remaining at 
the job for which he was best fitted until 
actual necessity called him to other work. 
Ana so the librarian that gives the best 
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to her library and to making it a con- 
structive force in the community will be 
doing her part in the most helpful way 
to her country.” . 

Indiana Library Occurrent, July, 1917. 


Some Uses for the A. L. A. Catalog and 
A. L. A. Booklist 


The following article, prepared by Julia 
A. Robinson, (Wisconsin Library School, 
1909) Secretary of the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, and taken from the Jowa Library 
Quarterly, April-June, 1917, is decidedly 
pertinent, showing why these tools should 
be in every library, and in how many 
ways they may be used, ways that are too 
frequently overlooked. 


“The A. L. A. Catalogs and Booklist - 


have been called the librarian’s Bible, ana 
the librarians of former days knew the 
1904 Catalog by heart. The 1904-11 edi- 
tion she may not know as well, and the 
younger librarians may not know either. 

“The 1904 edition is still useful in 
many ways and will repay the formation 
of its acquaintance by those who do not 
know it, though many of its titles are now 
out of print and others have been re- 
placed by newer and more up to date 
books. This is much less true of the 
1904-11 edition, which is still useful for 
book selection, while the Booklist, as has 
been repeatedly stated, is still the most 
valuable aia in book buying available to 
any library. 

“All these publications have other uses 
as well, and every library should own a 
copy of both the 1904 and 1904-11 Cata- 
logs and at least the Booklists since 1911 
bound, and all ready at hand for refer- 
ence. The Subject Index to the Booklist 
for volumes 1-6 and volume 7 are also 
valuable aids. In using these helps note 
the year of the book in hand and turn to 
the volume corresponding to that year. 


“Leaving out the question of book selec- 
tion, the first use which I would suggest is 
Classification, and the following routine is 
@ good one: 

a. With the aid of the Decimal Classifica- 
tion decide upon the class to which you think 
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the book belongs. (A subject index is found 
in the 1904-11 Catalog.) 

b. Verify by turning to the class list of 
the 1904 or 1904-11 Catalogs or the Booklist 
for the year of publication of the book. 

ce. If not found there or in the second or 
third choice, turn to the author entry. This 
will show whether the book is included and 
a reference to its entry will give its class. 

d. For books not found, a comparison 
with the descriptive notes of other books in 
the different classes will assist in determin- 
ing its proper class. 


“Cataloging. Help in cataloging is found 
in subject headings and names, thous! tlie 
older edition of the Catalog does not contain 
the newer wordings for subjects. These may 
be found in the Booklist, but the older edi- 
tion is still reliable for standard forms. For 
example, use, cross reference or omission 
will show whether the subject heading for 
books on English history should be English 
History or England-History, whether Eng- 
lish, French or American Literature should 
be used or Literature-English, French or 
American, the subdivision to be used for 
countries and the best form where there is 
a choice of words. A cross reference will 
show preferred entry or other headings 
where books not there listed might be in- 
cluded. 


“Names. No less useful is it in giving the 
correct form ov spelling of a name, whether 
a pseud. or real name should be entered and 
under which of several names of some 
women the entry should be made—whether 
Twain or Clemens should be used, Turgenev 
spelled Turgenev, Turgenieff, Tourgeneiv, 
Turgueniff or some other way, and under 
which one of her various names Mrs. Frances 
Theodora (Smith) Dana Farsons should be 
entered. 


“Alphabeting. In alphabeting, the dic- 
tionary part of the 1904 edition of the A. L. 
A. Catalog will show you whether “Richard, 
John William” should precede or follow 
“Richard Carvel,” whether “Richard I, 
king of England” shouid precede both, 
whether “London, Jack” or “London” (town) 
should come first, where “St.’’ should stand 
and whether ‘Mc” and ‘Mac” should be 
alphabeted together. 


“Reference. While perhaps the help in 
reference work is not as great, as in some 
other ways, the use of analytics in biography 
in the Subject Index to the Booklist will en- 
able a librarian to turn for a biography to a 
chapter in a certain book which otherwise 
might escape her. 
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“And if a library has no subject catalog 
and the librarian is not sufficiently familiar 
with her books to recall what she has on a 
subject called for, a reference to that sub- 
ject in the A. L. A. Catalog or Subject Index 
may suggest books or at least the class in 
which they may be found. 


“Finding List. The Catalogs or Subject 
Index may be converted into finding lists by 
checking or entering in margin call numbers 
of the books found there. 


“Public Documents. The 1904 A. L. A. 
Catalog and the Booklist from time to time, 
contain lists of public documents and entry 
under the subject is made in the Subject 
Index. The 1904-11 Catalog contains an 
entry for useful documents under the different 
classes. 


“Reading Lists. Back numbers of the 
Booklist contain excellent and very full 
reading lists on various subjects. 


“Children’s Work. Children’s books are 
included in all these publications and as the 
older children’s books are as valuable as 
they ever were the juvenile list in the old 
edition of the A. L. A. Catalog is still usable. 
The 1904-11 Catalog contains a subject index 
to children’s books which will be found use- 
ful for classification in a small library. 

“The above do not exhaust the ways in 
which these publications may be made useful, 
but simply suggest a few of them.” 


The Library as an Encyclopedia 


Although this article is taken from the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum, Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and 
therefore applies to New England li- 
braries, it will not be hard for Wiscon- 
son librarians to make it applicable to 
their own uses. 


“Viewing the library as a great encyclo- 
pedia, it becomes evident that the task of 
selecting our books is reduced to the process 
of editing that encyclopedia. We must know 
what subjects are adequately treated, on 
what subjects material is lacking, or is in- 
sufficient, what books are authoritative, what 
books are antequated and superseded, for 
what topics a brief discussion is enough, and 
which require a fuller and broader treat- 
ment, what subjects are likely to be studied 
in Pittsfield, and which, if any, may be 
omitted as not of local necessity. 

“It is plain for example that here we must 
have more books upon and a more elaborate 
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treatment of electrical engineering than of 
the problems of navigation, and that while 
we must provide for a complete collection of 
the histories of New England towns, we can 
well dispense with the histories of the vil- 
lages in Oklahoma.” 


A Simple Periodical Bulletin 


The Louisville Public Library started 
the practice several years ago of devot- 
ing a small bulletin board on the end of 
one of the cases in the open shelf room to 
a bulletin on News of Interest in the Cur- 
rent Magazines. Each month as the peri- 
odicals are received, an assistant looks 
over the contents and lists on catalog 
cards the name of each magazine with 
titles and authors of the leading articles 
contained. These cards are pinned to the 
bulletin board and changed when the next 
issue is received. Believing that readers 
might have grown tired of these notes, 
the plan was stopped, only to meet in- 
sistent calls for its continuance. 

ee FT. 


Advertising That Appeals 

According to Mr. Arnold Joerns, presi- 
dent of the Arnold Joerns Advertising 
Company, every advertisement should ap- 
peal to as many as possible of seven hu- 
man motives: self-preservation, desire 
for property, reputation, power, taste, 
affection, and sentiment. 

The Indiana Library Occurrent for 
July, 1917, shows how to apply these sug- 
gestions to library conditions as follows: 


1. Self-preservation. Health, hygiene, sani- 
tation, diet. 

2. Property. The small eost of the library 
per capita for the service rendered. Paying 
a library tax is cheaper than buying needed 
books or periodicals. You pay for it, why 
not get your money’s worth? All books on 
money-making and thrift, business, farming, 
household management, such as How to Make 
the Farm Pay, ete. 

3. Reputation. An appeal to the man or 
woman who desires a reputation for know- 
ledge or culture. The citizen who realizes 
his educational shortcomings can be appealed 
to from this angle. 

4. Power. The citizen who, like the one 
mentioned in 3, realizes a lack of education 
and wishes to make up for it, not so much as 
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a matter of pride as from ambition to in- 
crease his earning power and personal effi- 
ciency. All vocational literature and corres- 
pondence text-books appeal to this citizen. 
Both 3 and 4 are partly covered by the con- 
ception of the library as the “Feople’s Uni- 
versity”. 

5. Taste. House decoration, landscape gar- 
dening, gardening, dressmaking, millinery, 
are subjects in which interest may be aroused 
by an appeal to taste Books on how to 
listen to music, how to study pictures, also 
appeal to this taste motive. 

6. Affection. Interest in Child Welfare, 
with, its many subdivisions and cognate sub- 
jects, depends chiefly upon the affections. 
The value of the library to children, educa- 
tionally and socially, is another argument to 
use with parents. 

7. Sentiment. Here may be _ classified 
patriotism, social service, civic pride, religion, 
prohibition, etc. Sentiment does not, it must 
be remembered, have any derogatory conno- 
tation. 

Some of the most helpful hints for the 
librarian can be found in publisher’s adver- 
tising. For instance, while the writer was 
engaged on this article, a circular of D. 
Appleton & Company came to hand, advertis- 
ing the National Municipal League Series of 
Books, especially a volume by Herman G. 
James, Municipal Functions. The first words 
of the circular are these: 

“You owe it to your city to know how it is 
run and to help run it intelligently. If you 
live in a town of 1,000 people or in a city of 
millions, this book can help you become a 
better citizen and more valuable to your 
community.” 

This makes use of more than one of the 
suggested appeals. It would be a good head- 
ing for a list of books on civic problems. 


Presenting the Annual Report 
Graphically 


In order to insure the reading of her 
annual report Caroline C. Shaw, librarian 
of Marshfield Public Library, has pre- 
sented it in a graphic form. A _ chart 
showing growth in circulation month by 
month over a period of years was pre- 
pared. This chart, reproduced herewith, 
has been used effectively in the news- 
pepers and on folders advertising the 
library at the county fair. 





Paste Powder 
Spon Tem, a paste powder which can be 
easily and readily prepared in any de- 
sired quantity by adding hot or cold 


water, is very much better and more 
economical than the prepared library 
pastes on the market. It is used in many 
of the large eastern libraries. Small li- 
braries will surely find it a boon, as it 
has many advantages over home-made 
paste and sticks as well. It is put up in 
one lb. cartons and can be secured at the 
Democrat Printing Co. at 15c. 
C. E. R. 
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Japanese Mending Paper 


An excellent paper for mending dic- 
tionaries or other books subject to con- 
stant use, or for preserving public docu- 
ments, is a very fine Japanese tissue 
paper, carried in stock by the Japan 
Paper Co., 109 East 31 St., New York 
City. This company issues a handsome 
sample book of tissues, but we recommend 
that the C quality of Yoshino Tissue, 
size 11 by 16 inches, be used, as it has been 
successfully tried at the Library School. 
It is a very good plan to re-enforce the 
first few pages of dictionaries and other 
large books with this paper, to prevent 
tearing and especially crumpling, so com- 
mon to heavy books. In putting on the 
paper, apply paste to the page of the book 
to be covered, after which the paper 
should be let down lightly upon the wet 
surface. Do not rub the tissue on its own 
surface, but cover with oilskin or white 
blotting paper and rub, or smooth out 
gently over this. Lastly, trim the edges, 
or turn them over and paste them down 
on the other side. All wrinkles will dis- 
appear. The smallest quantity which can 
be purchased from the dealers is a 
ream of 500 sheets, as the company does 
not break package lots of paper. Smaller 
quantities are, however, sold by the Demo- 
crat Printing Co., Madison. 

C. E. R. 


Library Reports vs. Cost of Paper 


It is interesting to note the change in 
the size of library reports and bulletins 
that has come about the past year on ac- 
count of the increased cost of publication. 
It is not only in the number of pages but 
also in the size of the page that these 
changes have been made. Many reports 
that were formerly issued in a good-sized 
pamphlet form of forty to sixty pages 
have been reduced one-half to two-thirds, 
some even to small leaflets of two to four 
pages, while a few are one sheet only. 

Other countries besides America are 
cutiing down their miscellaneous publi- 
cations because of the scarcity and high 
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price of paper. In Paris even the size 
and price of newspapers have been fixed, 
most of them having two pages on Mon- 
day and Thursday, and four pages on 
other days. The price is one to two cents 
a paper. 


Guide to Reference Books 
New Edition 


The new edition of Kroeger's Guide to 
Reference Books has just been published 
by the American Library Association, 
at $2.50. This new edition, completely re- 
vised from cover to cover, is edited by 
Isadore G. Mudge, reference librarian of 
Columbia University. The former edition 
of the Guide was issued by Alice B. 
Kroeger in 1908. Since her death in 
1909, Miss Mudge has edited the. annual 
supplements, and her knowledge and judg- 
ment on the subject of reference books 
make her an able successor to Miss 
Kroeger. 

Since the edition of 1908 many import- 
ant reference books have been published 
on all subjects, year books have increased 
in both number and importance, and many 
old standards have been thoroughly re- 
vised such as the three great American 
dictionaries, Webster, Standard, and Cen- 
tury, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
New International Encyclopaedia, ete. 
The new guide lists over one and a half 
times as many titles as the old edition 
and the notes are much more critical and 
minutely descriptive. It is so completely 
different from the old edition that it is a 
necessary aid for all libraries in building 
up a reference collection, and in checking 
up an old collection to bring it up to 
date. It is urged that all libraries having 
5000 volumes or more purchase this book. 


More Pamphlet Biographies 


This list is quoted from the Library 
Journal for September 1917, and supple- 
ments the one published in the Wiscon- 
sin Library Bulletin for November, 1916, 
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which in its turn was copied from the 
Library Journal of July, 1916. 


D. Appleton & Co. 
Joseph A. Altsheler 
Book Supply Co. 
Harold Bell Wright 
Century Co. (published in The Centurian) 
Phyllis Bottome 
Helen R. Martin 
Bertha Runkle 
Anne D. Sedgwick 
Jean Webster 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Selma Lagerléf 
Harper & Bros. 
Mark Twain 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE 
Mary 


The Library School is again called to 
record the death of one of its distin- 
guished leaders, Mr. Henry Eduard Leg- 
ler, its first director. It was his eager- 
ness for the development of library in- 
terests in Wisconsin that convinced the 
Legislature that an increased appropria- 
tion to the Library Commission for the 
Library School would materially benefit 
the State, and so secured the necessary 
funds for its foundation and annual main- 
tenance. It was his enthusiasm and 
vision that carried the School through the 
three formative years of organization, of 
state-wide connection for field work, and 
of affiliation with the University. 

As a lecturer Mr. Legler brought a rare 
knowledge of the history of books, print- 
ing, and illustration to his classes, and a 
belief in the dignity of the library pro- 
fession that was far-reaching in its in- 
spiration and results. It was the good 
fortune of the School to retain him as a 
lecturer after his resignation in 1909 
until failing health made his annual trip 
to Madison impossible. All who were 
connected with the School either as fac- 
ulty or students Guring the years of Mr. 
Legler’s directorship, and later, of his 


UNIVERSITY OF 
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Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
Willa S. Cather 
Lucy F. Perkins 

John Lane Co. 
Theodore Dreiser 

Little, Brown & Co. 
Sienkiewicz 

The Macmillan Co. 
Alice Brown 
Maurice Hewlitt 
Charles Major 
Ernest Poole 
Rabindranath Tagore 
H. G. Wells 

Tond Lyceum Bureau 
Frank Speaight 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
John Ames Mitchell 


WISCONSIN 


Smogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


lectureship, can appreciate how true and 
loyal a friend and counselor the School 
has lost. His memory is an inspiration 
to all whose lives he touched. 

The opening of the new year offers the 
opportunity of announcing the new mem- 
bers that have been added to the faculty. 
The School considers itself particularly 
fortunate both for its regular class work 
and its field service to have secured Miss 
Jessie Welles and Miss Julia Wright Mer- 
rill for its staff. Both bring special train- 
ing ang large experience to their appoint- 
ments and will be a source of strength to 
all the work. 

Miss Welles is a graduate of Pratt In- 
stitute Library School, 1899, and for a 
series of years was head of the circula- 
tion department of the Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh and all of its branches. Dur- 
ing the past year she has organized an 
apprentice class for the Public Library of 
Toledo, Ohio, and laid the foundations for 
a county library system in Lucas County, 
Ohio. 

Miss Merrill, a graduate of the Library 
School of the University of Illinois in 
1903, has already served the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, for between the 
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years 1903 and 1906 she was the cata- 
loguer in the Legislative Reference Li- 
brary, serving as instructor in the Sum- 
mer Session Guring that period. For ten 
years she has been connected with the 
Cincinnati Public Library, during the last 
eight holding the important position of 
Chief Branch Librarian. 

Miss Clara E. Rolfs, Wisconsin Library 
School 1916, has been granted leave of 
absence from the children’s department 
of the Cleveland Public Library for the 
first semester, and will fill the position of 
general assistant, formerly held by Mrs. 
Mary Bechaud Steffen 1907, resigned. 


Recent Appointments and Changes of 
Graduates 


Esther Johnston, ’08, librarian, Seward 
Park Branch, New York Public Library 

Winifred B. Merrill, Legislative Reference 
Course ’09, municipal reference li- 
brarian, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Winifred Gregory, ’10, head of Technology 
department, St. Paul Public Library 
Bessie H. Dexter, ’11, children’s librarian 
East Liberty Branch, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh 
Mabel Smith, ’11, 
lic Library 

Lillian E. Cook, ’12, librarian, Grand 
Forks (N. Dak.) Public Library 

Mrs. Jessie Luther, ’13, reference assist- 
ant, Calgary (Canada) Publie Library 

Laura Luttrell, 713, head of Order depart- 
ment, Gary (Ind.) Public Library 

Mary B. Nethercut, ’13, librarian, Rock- 
ford College, Rockford, Il. 

Lavina Stewart, ’13, cataloguer, Library 
of the Uinversity of Wyoming, Laramie 

Lucius H. Cannon, Legislative Reference 
Course ’14, librarian, Municipal Refer- 
ence Branch, St. Louis, Public Library 

Earl H. Davis, Legislative Reference 
Course ’14, with Hospital unit, St. Louis 
Engineers’ Regiment, in France 

Julia C. Stockett, °14, field librarian, 
South Dakota Library Commission, 
Pierre 

Alma P. Brunsell, 15, librarian, Welling- 
ton (Kans.) Public Library 


assistant, Detroit Pub- 
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Nina Fjeldstaa, ’15, librarian, High School 
Branch, Fond du Lac (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary 

Rumana McManis, ’15, librarian, Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 

Rosette M. Reese, 15, librarian, Antigo 
(Wis.) Public Library 

Claire E. Shadall, ’15, librarian, Wauke- 
sha (Wis.) Public Library 

Alice B. Story, ’15, librarian, Huron (S. 
Dak.) Public Library 

Stewart S. Williams, Legislative Refer- 
ence Course ’15, sergeant, Q. M. E. R. C., 
American Expeditionary Force, France. 

Winifred G. Batchelor, ’16, assistant, De- 
troit Public Library 

Margaret E. Davenport, ’16, high school 
librarian, Freeport, Ill. 

Helen E. Farr, ’16, high school librarian, 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Sophia Hall, ’16, assistant, Minneapolis 
Public Library 

Hazel E. Armstrong, ’17, assistant, Terre 
Haute (Ind.) Normal School Library 

Marjorie Carlton, ’17, assistant, Public Li- 
brary of the Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company, Calumet, Mich. 

Jessie P. Jenks, ’17, librarian, Wayne 
(Nebr.) State Normal School 
Emilie Mueser, ’17, organizer, 
County Library, Maumee, Ohio 
Josephine E. Risser, ’17, assistant, Lyn- 
dale Branch, Minneapolis Public Li- 

brary 

Helen S. Stevenson, ’17, assistant, Elk- 
hart (Ind.) Public Library 


Lucas 


Temporary Appointments 


Susan G. Akers, ’13, assistant for summer, 
Reference Catalog Division, New York 
Public Library 

Dorothy B. Ely, ’13, acting librarian for 
August and September, Delavan, ( Wis.) 
Public Library 

Sophia Hall, ’16, substitute for .August, 
Madison (Wis.) Free Library 

Charlotte H. Clark, ’17, organizer, Milton 
(Wis.) High School Library, July-Aug- 
ust 
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Emilie Mueser, ’17, assistant library 
visitor for September, Wisconsin Li- 
brary Commission 

Josephine Risser, 17, organizer, Elroy 
(Wis.) High School Library, during 
August 


Alumni Notes 


Mrs. Grace Lane Young, ’09, announced 
the birth of a son in June. 

Lois A. Spencer, ’11, was married Aug. 
15 to Mr. Harry Severin of Brookings, S. 
Dak. 

Nora Beust, ’13, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence to attend Milwau- 
kee-Downer College. 

Mrs. Frances Dukes Carhart, ’13, an- 
nounced the birth of a son in July. 

Lynne Malmquist, ’13, has announced 
the opening of a book and gift shop in 
Sioux City, Iowa. 

The Municipal Reference number of the 
St. Louis Library Bulletin contains an 


article on Zoning, compiled by Earl H.° 


Davis, ’14. 

Anne E. Kjellgren, ’14, was married 
Aug. 15 to Mr. Stuart A. Ralston, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Ethel Stephens, ’15, was married Sept. 
11, to the Rev. Nicola Santella of Hibbing, 
Minn. 

The following note has been received 
from Stewart S. Williams, Legislative 
Reference course, ’15: 

“Flying trip. Have been in France ten 
days. No assignment as yet. Expect to 
leave here soon for a base. Great coun- 
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try. My French comes in handy. Grub 
good. Surprised, too, at the excellence of 
it. French very cordial. Everything go- 
ing fine for me. Am in the Quartermas- 
ter’s department as a clerk.” 

Gladys Natalie Germond, class of 
1915, died after a short illness on Sep- 
tember 19. She had resigned her posi- 
tion at the close of summer school as 
assistant cataloguer in the Library of 
the University of Wyoming to spend a 
year at home with her parents in Madi- 
son, and attend the University of Wis- 
consin. She had made an excellent 
record since her graduation and her 
untimely death seems particularly sad. 
Ambitious to secure her bachelor’s de- 
gree, she had in her zeal overworked, 
having carried on university studies in 
addition to her library duties during 
the two years of her connection with 
the University of Wyoming. Miss Ger- 
mond was only twenty-four and with 
her sweet nature, her conscientious at- 
titude to work, and her self-reliant 
spirit, a career of promise seemed to 
await her. 


Summer School Appointments 


Lillian E. Mundt, ’10, acting librarian, 
Waukesha (Wis.) Public Library, 
July—August. 

Florence Roberts, ’17, assistant, Antigo 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Margaret Stauffer, ’17, assistant, Su- 
perior (Wis.) State Normal School. 

Helen Smith, ’17, librarian, Mosinee 
(Wis.) Public Library. 
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